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We are a nomadic seminar, privileged this year to have 
been assembled in a place of unequaled beauty, challenged 
to produce something of value. In leaving behind old 
patterns of working and living we were able to establish 
new patterns shared briefly by all. Through each other we 
learned firsthand about the thoughts and cultures of our 
region of choice: the North Pacific, a region of often 
violent convergence. One of the many things we have 
gained from the peregrinations of our seminar is the 
importance of rit- 
ual, a significant 
part of Mexican 
culture. Ritual 
aids us to establish a community. A formal event such as 
a seminar must have a proper beginning and ending and 
carry a measure of dignity. Thus it was my privilege to 
announce the opening of the 11th Fletcher North Pacific 
Seminar and to proclaim Mexico as a new home. Do we 
not have in Mexican history an analogy to the North 
Pacific? Indeed the North Pacific, like Mexico, is an 
unfinished and often polarized group of cultures, peoples 


and civilizations. We have in the North Pacific a periph- 
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a greater sense of regional identity?” 


ery struggling against the center both in terms of 
individual nations and the region taken as a whole. 
Anti-Eurocentrism is but one hallmark of our common 
history. We also share a belief in the inevitability of mod- 
ernization, usually equated with the actuality of economic 
development. Despite these commonalities, the region 
remains distinguished for its profound cultural, economic 
and political diversities and its conspicuous lack of unify- 
ing regimes. Ass always, one question faced this year’s 


seminar from 


“Can a study of North Pacific history provide the outset: can a 


study of North 
Pacific history 
provide a greater sense of regional identity, a sense of kin- 
dred problems hence a stronger basis for cooperation? I 
would like to think that the answer is yes. This to me 
makes what we were doing together worthwhile. I will 
confess that we were slow to perceive of Mexico as a part 
of the North Pacific world despite its major contribution 
to North Pacific history. I am happy to attempt to 
remedy that now. 


JOHN CURTIS PERRY, DIRECTOR 


Ov er the course of seven days in mid- 
July 1995, participants from China, 
Japan, Mexico, Russia, South Korea, 
Great Britain and the United States 
met in Mexico to discuss Mexico’s 
relations with the Pacific against the 
broader question of a “clash of civiliza- 
tions” in world affairs. In sum, nine 
formal lectures punctuated 
spirited workshop debates 
over individual papers pre- 
sented on Samuel 
Huntington’s 1993 article, 
“The Clash of Civilizations?” 
Questions were raised, new 
insights gained. 

The seminar took 
place on the verdant grounds 
of the 450-year-old Hacienda 
San Gabriel de las Palmas. 
Commissioned by Cortez in 
1529, the Hacienda and 57 of 
its original 65,000 acres lie 
directly between the cities of 
Cuernavaca and Taxco along 
the route of Spain’s Manila 
Galleon trade. The seminar 
bus arrived after dark under 
the armed escort of the State 
of Morelos, still the seat of radicalism 
and revolution. Amid the confusion of 
police sirens and whistles, sunglasses 
and motorcycles, the spinning lights of 
a Saturday night disco in the local 
town square sent shadows dancing up 
the Hacienda’s high walls. Pungent 
citronella filled the air, dance music 
pulsed the night, until the smell of 
incense and the pealing of church bells 
broke the dawn, calling all to Sunday 


mass. For the next six nights the 
square would be empty, life sober. 
Nothing but the sun and the 
vocabulary of the architecture could 
fully reveal the magnitude of Cortez’s 
vision: arches, towers, domes, aque- 
ducts, fountains and the roar of a surg- 
ing waterfall. History seemed impa- 
tient for the seminar to commence. 


Though having just crossed continents 
and oceans and invited to sleep in, 
most began to wake before seven and 
explore the lush grounds alone and in 
pairs. Early swimmers broke the pool’s 
undulating reflection of the sky while 
others lingered on shore. Fresh fruit 
and juice, coffee, eggs, chilies and tor- 
tillas began to flow from the kitchen 
for the first of many memorable meals. 

The Hacienda’s vaulted stone 


ceilings, open verandas, rooftop ter- 
races, palms and vistas charged the 
seminar with a vital energy. As “El 
Supremo,” Professor Perry would soon 
suggest: “Mexico has an ancient and 
important role in the history of the 
North Pacific. Perhaps in the middle 
of the night in this place of many 
memories we shall hear the muffled 


“The Manila galleons between 
the Philippines and Mexico 
provided over 250 years of 
sustained cultural interaction 
between Mexico and Asia.” 


-MIGUEL LEON-PORTILLA 


bells and shuffling feet of the ghostly 
long-vanished mule caravans passing 
by our gate as they did for 250 years 
until the early 1800s, moving between 
Acapulco and Veracruz. Here we sit in 
the middle of the landbound segment 
of the early modern world’s longest 
intercontinental oceanic route — across 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific — 
stretching from Madrid to Manila and 
beyond, to the China coast.” 


(clockwise, | to r) 
Xochicalco over- 
looking the over- 
land route to the 
Pacific; the palm- 
lined grounds of 
the Hacienda; the 
pool awaits a 
morning dip; the 
Hacienda de las 
Palmas San Gabriel 
commissioned by 
Cortez in 1529. 
(center) 

A group of student 
participants enjoy a 
break between 
sessions. 
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Reflections on Mexico’s 
Cultural Borders 
MIGUEL LEON-PORTILLA 
Professor Leon-Portilla, a distin- 
guished Mexican historian, explored 
the multicultural past of Mexican civi- 
lization. This past was reconstructed 
as a history defined by internal and 
external “cultural boundaries.” 
California and the distant Pacific, for 
instance, was described by early 
Mexicans as the “land of beautiful 

women.” 

While external cultural 
boundaries such as Mexico’s 19th cen- 
tury border with Russia and the tumul- 
tuous sweep of the U.S.-Mexico inter- 
action contributed’ to the shaping of 
Mexico, it was Mexico’s internal cul- 
tural boundaries that had the most 
profound effect on Mexico through 
time. Durable vestiges of the past such 
as Mexico’s one million Aztec speakers 
make Mexico a rich addition to Pacific 
culture. 

Dr. Leon-Portilla suggested 
that the still-visible rise and fall of pre- 
Columbian civilizations and _ the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico hold great 
significance for any discussion on 
North Pacific international relations. 


Japan the Ambiguous 
MANABU YAMAMOTO 
Ambassador Yamamoto presented 
three recent episodes connected to 
“historical taboo” in Japan: the war 
responsibility resolution, the vulnera- 
ble position of Oe Kenzaburo who 
refused to accept a prestigious Japanese 
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cultural award, and the unspoken con- 
nection between Aum Shinrikyo and 
the durakumin. To Ambassador 
Yamamoto, the common element in 
these episodes was the inability of 
those involved — the media, the gov- 
ernment and the public at large — to 
openly and completely discuss the 
“taboo” elements in each situation. 
The Ambassador went on to connect 
the idea of taboo to an absence of 
ethics in Japanese society. 


Global Security from a Mexican 
Perspective 
JOHN SAXE-FERNANDEZ 

An anthropologist and sociologist by 
training, Professor Saxe-Fernandez of 
The National University of Mexico 
spoke on sea changes in world politics 
and geopolitical development. The 
author of a weekly column in Excelsior, 
the newspaper with the largest circula- 
tion in Mexico, Prof. Saxe-Fernandez 
argued the NAFTA treaty linked 
Mexican security to American eco- 
nomic success in a world order rede- 
fined by markets, trade and finance. 

Professor Saxe-Fernandez’s 
provocative commentary on American 
motives sparked debate from some 
who perceived American intentions as 
more constructive than coercive. 
“Mexicans,” Professor Saxe-Fernandez 
insisted, “remember the 
Transcontinental Treaty of 1819” where- 
by Mexico lost half of its continental 
territory to the U.S. 

The professor’s interpretation 
of history seemed to reflect an uncer- 


tainty in Mexico over the continuing 
movement from geopolitics to geoeco- 
nomics in defining Mexico’s national 
security. 


expressed by territory, Dr. Wachman 
challenged the audience to emphasize 
North Pacific commonalities rather 
than differences. 


“The consequences of having a 
civilizational identity definitely 


matter, but 


the 


categories 


themselves are invented. They 
are the product of sentiment, 
association and attachments.” 


Identity as a Source of 
International Conflict 
ALAN WACHMAN 
Dr. Wachman explored the issue of 
identity and its relationship to root 
causes of the clash of people who hold 
different identities. Many internation- 
al conflicts, Dr. Wachman submitted, 
spring from a perceived threat to iden- 
tity rather than a clash of civilizations. 
While wars for resources are based on 
a physical reality, the changeable 
nature of identities seems to lend itself 
to peaceful improvement if under- 

stood. 

In creating a new pattern of 
international relations which incorpo- 
rates identities not necessarily 


-ALAN WACHMAN 


Post-Soviet Geopolitical Space 
& the Clash of Civilizations 
CONSTANTINE PLESHAKOV 
Although he admitted that relations 
within post-Soviet space will be “a 
cocktail of conflicts to which time will 
only add more,” Dr. Pleshakov flatly 
rejected Samuel Huntington’s theory 
that a pan-Slavic Russia faced a 
Confucian/Islamic civilizational strug- 
gle. On the contrary, Dr. Pleshakov 
presented Ukraine, a kindred culture, 
as the greatest single threat to Russian 

security. 


The Russian Contribution to 
the Future Clash of 
Civilizations 
EKATERINA EGOROVA 
Dr. Egorova briefly applied Dr. 
Wachman’s ideas on identity to the 
current Russian scene before engaging 
the audience in a dynamic exchange of 
ideas through questions and answers. 
She extended Alan Wachman’s ideas 
on the nature of identity, suggesting 
that identity is the answer to two very 
important questions: “Who am I?” 
and “What can I do?” The fall of the 
Soviet Union carried with it a real cri- 
sis of identity for people who once 
understood who they were as Soviets 
and what they could do as Soviet citi- 
zens. Even though they did not know 
who they were, they knew immediate- 
ly that they could do less as Russian 
citizens than they could as Soviet citi- 
zens. So, Dr. Egorova concluded: 
“there is a strong sense of humiliation, 
a low collective self esteem from the 
crashing of an internal Russian 


mythology.” 


Mexico’s Economic Relations 
with Japan and 
the United States 
GABRIEL SZEKELY 
Professor Szekely presented an 


overview of Mexico’s new economic 
identity in terms of trade, investment 
and political economy. Though excit- 
ed about the new association with the 
U.S. through NAFTA, Dr. Szekely 
proved critical of the Mexican govern- 
ment’s foreign economic policies 
toward the Pacific basin which have 


periodically alienated Japan, Korea and 
others in favor of the U.S. While 
Mexico has integrated itself regionally 
through NAFTA and APEC, Dr. 
Szekely argued that Mexico’s foreign 
economic policies suffer from an over- 
all lack of global vision and no interna- 
tional strategy exists to harmonize the 
often contradictory interests of the 
United States and Japan with the 
needs of Mexico. 


Commencement Speech 
SERGIO GONZALEZ GALVEZ 
Twice Mexico’s ambassador to Japan 


and now Deputy Foreign Minister for 
Multilateral Affairs, Ambassador 
Gonzalez Galvez closed the 11th 
Fletcher North Pacific Summer 
Seminar with a commencement speech 
emphasizing his strong belief in 
Mexico’s future as a North Pacific 
nation. Despite what he saw as the 
Mexican government’s reluctance to 
quarrel with the United States in world 
affairs during the negotiation and rati- 
fication of the NAFTA treaty, 
Ambassador Gonzalez Galvez 
expressed his belief that a post- 
NAFTA Mexico could recover its 
political independence for indepen- 
dent initiative in the Pacific. 


(above) Professor Leon-Portilla 
on Mexico’s cultural boundries 
in the North Pacific 


(below) Deputy Foreign Minister 
Sergio Gonzalez Galvez 
instructs graduates 


In addition to incorporating Mexico 


into the macrohistory of the North 
Pacific, participants debated the 
potential for a “clash of civilizations” to 
become a new paradigm for explaining 
international relations. Professor 
Samuel Huntington’s essay, “The 
Clash of Civilizations?” was the basic 
text for discussion. 

Yoon Lee led a discussion of 
the differences of the philosophical 
world view of the EuroAmerican 
world and East Asia. Yoon described 
the aspiring, struggling spirit of 
Faustian man _ as 
opposed to Chinese 
humanism. Yoon 
quoted Lao Tsu’s 
description of the 
operation of the Tazo 
as the following: 
“Production without 
possession, action 
without self-aggran- 
dizement and devel- 
opment without 
domination.” 

Sukhee Han _ challenged 
Huntington’s basic assumption of a 
connection between the Islamic and 
Confucian civilizations: what would be 
the nexus? Moreover, Sukhee took 
strong issue with Huntington’s grant- 
ing Japan its own civilization while 
lumping Korea and other Asian 
nations together under the heading of 
“Confucian.” “What will define 
Confucian civilization in the next cen- 
tury?” he asked. 

Alan Wachman commented 


WORKSHOPS 


that civilization has no distinct units, 
but should be regarded as existing in 
various stages of development. Thus 
“civilizations do not clash like nation- 
states, but flow, expand, influence, 
integrate and grow.” 

Stephen Lambo discussed 
the changing identity of nations with- 
in civilizations, in particular the 
Japanese debate during the 1920s over 
changing the Japanese name for China 
from Chugoku or Middle Kingdom to 
the anglicized Shina. While Chugoku 
connoted a Japan at the periphery of 


Chinese civilization and language, 
Shina granted Japan a new civilization- 
al position towards China, as one of 
the EuroAmerican powers. 

Jim Reed tried to place the 
Huntington thesis in the context of the 
classics of thought about civilization, 
including Arnold Toynbee’s Study of 
History and Oswald Spengler’s Decline 
of the West. Jim concluded that 
Huntington was “a Spenglerian with- 
out having read Spengler.” 
Specifically, Huntington seems to 
share Spengler’s dark view of the pri- 
macy of blood and belief without shar- 


ing Spengler’s view that music and 
architecture lie at the center of a civi- 
lization. Jim also cautioned that the 
world’s major religions were generated 
from the positive interaction between 
civilizations rather than the clash of 
religions and civilizations Huntington 
was predicting. 

While Huntington sees reli- 
gion as divisive, Dana Laird Nakano 
looked at the way Aztec religion and 
Spanish Catholicism underwent a syn- 
cretic blending that produced new, dis- 
tinctly Mexican religious forms that 


in the next century?” 


Constantine Pleshakov stressed 
that no civilization should be charac- 
terized solely by its “high culture” of 
literature, art, philosophy and architec- 
ture. Rather, plain material culture 
developed by common people not only 
provides the base for a high culture, but 
also lays down the basis of civilization: 
labor ethics, gender concepts, attitudes 
towards violence, and man’s relation- 
ship with nature. 

Within EuroAmerican civ- 
ilization Guadalupe Ibarra used the 
cultural diversity of Mexico to take 


“W hat will define Confucian civilization 


-SUKHEE HAN 


played a role in the emergence of a 
shared Mexican history and national 
consciousness. 

Manabu Yamamoto described 
how non-Western people voluntarily 
received many things from Western 
civilization. Japan, he stressed, “lived a 
clash of civilizations” outwardly as a 
result of being a modern nation-state 
and inwardly as a contradiction of its 
hybrid culture. In his words, “each civ- 
ilization should cease to pretend being 
the universal civilization, but should 
not cease aspiring to the universal, per- 
petually transcending itself.” 


issue with Huntington’s notion of the 
“West against the rest.” To 
Guadalupe, Huntington undermined 
his civilizational premise by subsuming 
Mexico’s indigenous population and 
Latin America under the heading of 
“Western” civilization since they were, 
in her view, neither the “West” nor the 
rest. Alfonso Vazquez discussed the 
worldview of the Aztecs. 

Manuel Cervera was struck 
by the recent restructuring of the 
Mexican state to represent more peo- 
ple, while respecting the contribution 
of rich indigenous cultures to the 


whole. pointed to the 
emergence of a cosmopolitan commu- 
nity through education abroad and 
international business and took heart 
in the accelerated growth of cos- 
mopolitanism even within traditional 
civilizations. 
felt 
Huntington had wrongly implied there 
were “good” civilizations and “bad” civ- 
ilizations. Instead, Jorge submitted 
that conflict resides at a lower level 
between nations. Both good and bad 
nations could exist simultaneously 
within one civilization. 
focused on what he described as the 
“tribal” quality of many conflicts today. 
To reverse the disintegrative proccess 
of tribalization over the long-term, 
Chris placed an emphasis on education 
through global communications and 
transportation. 
took Huntington's 
article to be a serious American call for 
a second Cold War. If policymakers 
believe Huntington’s fiction of a 
Confucian threat, then by extension 
the continued economic growth of 
China could be also wrongly viewed as 
being a threat. 
argued that many disputes today are 
matters of trade or geoeconomics, 
ignored on the whole by Samuel 
Huntington's essay. 
also took an eco- 
nomic approach to North Pacific rela- 
tions, arguing that economic integra- 
tion engendered the political liberal- 
ization necessary for finding coopera- 
tive means of relating to one another. 
expressed concern that 


Japan was not thoroughly consulted in 
the international arena beyond being 
asked to provide funds, questioning 
whether this could involve Japan in a 
Confucian-West struggle it neither 
wants nor needs. 

In studying APEC, 

concluded regionalism was 

a force for sharing culture and political 
understanding in a form compatible 
with global cooperation through mul- 
tilateralism. dismissed 
talk that Mexico’s entry into NAFTA 
signified a shift away from Latin 
American civilization. It was, she 
stressed, a matter of “economic conve- 
nience,” not a civilizational shift. 

The rich interplay of new 
ideas and perspectives generated a 
keen sense of purpose and accomplish- 
ment among the participants. 
Through discussion and rigorous 
inquiry, there was a genuine movement 
of ideas forward. As one student noted 
during the final plenary session: “The 
workshops were so exciting. I never 
imagined so many people could see so 
many things so differently and yet still 
agree.” 


(above) 
Sukhee Han, The Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy 


(below) 
Alfonso Vasquez, The National 
University of Mexico 


heady spirit of community ran throughout the Mexico 
seminar creating a climate of mutual trust and friendship. 


Participants immediately embraced the essence of the 


Fletcher experience in the new setting. The week was 


marked by an intense exchange of ideas and vigorous 
experiences compressed into a short time; the movement 
of ideas continued 24 hours a day. Direct contact with 
Mexican people and culture brought clarity to discussions 
on Mexico’s evolving relationship with the Pacific. In 
lighter times, spontaneous gatherings on the veranda led 
more than a few to sing together into the night. Daytrips 
to the city of Taxco and the ruins of Xochicalco brought 
home the immediacy of the clash of civilizations in 
Mexican history. All told, participants left Mexico with a 
bundle of new experiences and ideas to draw upon as their 


own North Pacific futures unfold. 


(above left) (above right) 
The chef and Dana Laird John Curtis Perry congratulates 
Nakano wake up the night Chen Ming Chao at graduation 


(below left, | to r) (below right) 
Ari Day, Stephen Lambo, Sukhee Stephen Lambo and Jorge 
Han and Alfonso Vasquez Benitez in Taxco 
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“1 AM HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE THAT THIS PROGRAM HAS THE OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT OF 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT” 


-SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 
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The North Pacific is now on the Internet! 
Visit our new World Wide Web site at: http://www.tufts.edu:80/fletcher/ for program updates, current information, alumni reports, speech transcripts and photo downloads of this and future events. 


Join us live as we post daily reports from the 1996 summer seminar. Our e-mail address: NorPacific@AOL.COM 
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